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evidence of a conclusive nature. It may be incomplete in it-
self or imperfectly worded, but the direct message it gives con-
veys a true picture of the beliefs of contemporary persons and
the local public. Unless, therefore, any portion of the inscrip-
tional text is blurred or lost, the event recorded is plain enough
and requires no further efforts either for its emendation or
completion.

The most controvertible matter in an introduction is the
attempt to fix the value and use of the direct inscriptional evi-
dence and to determine its possible influences and repurcus-
sions on the evidence already recorded. We have already con-
sidered at some length the value and application of such evi-
dence to historical reconstruction. We are now concerned with,
the treatment to be given to this subject in an introduction.
The notes on disputable identification of persons, and on events
affected by the inscriptional evidence deserve to be treated in
detail. The facts of history that may be supported by the ins-
criptional evidence should be next dealt with and those disprov-
ed should follow them. A complete documentation is neces-
sary for scientific accuracy. Special discussion is also neces-
sary when an inscriptional record disproves the facts already
established on the strength of a iirst-rate contemporary source.

The conclusion of the introduction should record the im-
portance of the find and its contribution to the existing know-
ledge. Such assessment of the research value of the find will,.
of course, involve interpretation of history. This interpreta-
tion is a very "wide subject necessitating a detailed treatment
of its principles and particularly that of the exceptions. For-
tunately, in the inscriptional records, we have rare occasions, if
any, of applying the principles of interpretation to our con-
clusions, as these records proclaim blunt facts. The inten-
tions underlying them are obvious and contain hardly any-
thing sentimental or prejudicial.